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In order to test if there be air or moisture in the
tube it is sometimes recommended to incline it, and
allow the mercury to flow suddenly to the top. If then
the vacuum be perfect, a sharp click will be audible ;
whereas if air should be present, the sound will be dull.
Great caution is requisite in making this experiment,
as, if the barometer be inverted too quickly, the weight
of the mercury falling suddenly is very likely to
break out the end of the tube.                               *{?'

In order to prevent the access of air or mois-
ture to the vacuum, it is the practice to insert a
small funnel, or pipette, into the tube somewhere
between the scale part of the column and the
cistern. This arrangement is called Gay-Lus-
sac's pipette, as he first suggested it, and its
effect is to check the ascent of any air, &c., into
the vacuum. Any such bubbles will lodge in the
shoulder A, as represented by the white space
(fig. 16). Experience shows that this arrange-
ment tends to preserve the instrument for a long
time. When a barometer is provided with it,
air can only get up into the vacuum when the
lower end of the pipette is uncovered by mer-
cury, either by so much air having accumulated
as to fill the entire space from A to B, or by the r>ii'cttc-
end B being left uncovered by mercury when the in-
strument is laid flat in its box.

Sometimes a particle of dirt may lodge in the
pipette, or in the contracted tube of a marine baro-
meter, and completely check the action of the instru-
ment.

If therefore a barometer remains steady when the
mercury ought to exhibit motion, some defects of this
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